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SOME REMARKS ON A SERIES OF COINS ISSUED IN CHINA 
BASED ON THE BRITISH-INDIAN RUPEE. 





'UCH has appeared of late before the numismatic public con- 
cerning the various governmental issues of silver money by 
the different Chinese Provinces. This money is based on 
the Mexican peso, both in size and weight, and represents 
no actual unit of the Chinese system. The piece of dollar 
size is inscribed with its weight according to the Chinese 

standards, or 7 mace and 2 candareens; the half-dollar size has its respective 

weight stated upon it, and so on down through the different denominations. 

This mode of inscribing pieces may be all very well along the sea-coast, and 

where the Mexican peso has gained a hold; but China is a large country, and 

other monetary systems have crept in across its boundaries, and the standard 
of the old Spanish-American dollar is in conflict with accounts of the mer- 
chants in.various parts of the Empire. It was to be expected that on the 
southern and eastern borders of China the British-Indian rupee should gain 
some recognition, if not a certain amount of supremacy. This is especially so 
in Thibet and in the adjacent Provinces, under the government of Chinese 
officials. In Thibet three tankas of the native money go to a rupee. 

Mr. F. Strauch, in the Berliner Miinzblitter for June, 1906, gives a very 
interesting account of an issue of Chinese rupees, from which the following 
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notes have, for the most part, been translated. The coins reproduced in our 
illustrations are from specimens in the writer's cabinet. 

It appears that about three years ago the Governor of the Province of 
Sze Chuan, in the southern part of China, proposed to the officers of the 
Mint at Ching-tu, the capital city of his Province, an issue of silver coins, 
after the pattern of the rupees of India, which should be used for circulation 
in Thibet. The proposition was favorably received, and a coinage based on 
the model of the British-Indian rupee began in the year 1903. The pieces 
struck were of three denominations, corresponding in size and very nearly in 
weight’ with the Indian rupee, half-rupee and quarter-rupee of Victoria. The 
one-rupee pieces became very popular in that part of Sze Chuan Province 
which is inhabited by the Thibetans, and also in Thibet proper. The two 
smaller divisions of the rupees, however, were issued for a short time only, 
and rapidly disappeared from circulation, as for some reason they did not 
prove acceptable. Undoubtedly the two smaller pieces will be rare. 

The object of the coinage of this Chinese rupee is a political one; it is 
to be sent in large quantities to Thibet, to replace the British-Indian rupee, 
but whether it will drive out that coinage remains to be seen. It is also 
intended to remind the Thibetans of their dependence on China. The por- 
trait, however, is the most radical departure from the old-time customs, and 
is something entirely new in the annals of Chinese coinage. The most that 
has been attempted heretofore is the convulsionary dragon on the modern 
silver coins. I use the word portrait, however, with hesitation, as a glance 
at the three coins in the accompanying plate will show a great difference in 
facial characteristics. ‘This discrepancy in the portraiture on the three pieces 
is due doubtless to the fact that the die-cutter was without a portrait or model 
of his Emperor. 

Cuts of the three corresponding Indian coins have been included in the 
plate, in order that the close resemblance of the two classes of coins may be 
more readily seen. The obverses bear the bust of the Emperor of China 
in a similar position to that which the bust of Queen Victoria occupies on 
the rupees. The crown is modified somewhat, becoming a mandarin’s hat, 
but bears the general lines of the Queen’s crown. The garment of oriental 
fabric, with its embroidered ornamentation, is copied quite closely, and even 
the pearl necklace is faithfully reproduced. The whole design is followed 
throughout, except for the necessary modifications, with that characteristic 
fidelity to their patterns which distinguishes Chinese workmen. The name 
around the edge is, however, lacking; possibly, the engraver could think of 
no appropriate substitute, as a legend in Chinese characters could bear no 
similarity to its Indian prototype. 


1 The three Chinese pieces fall five grains short in models the Chinese Mint officials had may have been 
weight when compared with the three corresponding slightly worn specimens. 
Indian pieces, Possibly no fraud was intended, as the 
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The reverse dies of the Chinese pieces are cut in the same spirit as the 
obverses, and bear the same strong resemblance to their originals. The 
inscription in the field of course is different, the legend being purely Chi- 
nese, and reads Sze Chuan seng tsao; 1. e., Minted in the Province of Sze 
Chuan. The lotus decoration is a fairly close copy of the Indian coin, espe- 
cially the series with the motto vICTORIA EMPRESS. 

The present Indian coinage of Edward VII varies in many respects from 
that of Victoria; the head is uncrowned, and the bust is truncated at the 
neck ; the reverse also differs in many ways. On the whole, the type is less 
pleasing to Oriental minds than the crowned head of the late Queen. This 
has been suggested as one reason why the type of the Edward coins was not 
followed by the Chinese mint-masters. Another reason assigned for the 
selection made is the fact that the new Edward rupees have met with but a 
lukewarm reception in Thibet, the older or Queen type being quite popular 
there, and known as the “lama” rupee. But the real reason of the adoption 
of the Victoria type was undoubtedly because the Edward type was unknown 
in Sze Chuan at the time of minting the Chinese rupees, as his pieces were 
then just beginning to make their appearance. 


Brookline, Mass., Sept. 10, 1906. HOWLAND WOOD: 





THE ARRHAE OR TOKENS OF SPOUSAGE. 


A RECENT number of Zhe Messenger’ has an interesting article by Hubert Thurston, 
giving an excellent account of the wedding of Alfonso XIII of Spain and the Princess Ena 
of Battenburg. During the ceremony the King presented to his bride thirteen gold coins, “ the 
tokens of spousage,” following a quaint medieval custom, dating at least from the sixteenth 
century, but having its origin apparently in the distant past, for Mr. Thurston thinks it was 
based on a legal formality which can be traced to those primitive times when the bridegroom 
bought his wife from her parents for a payment made either in money or in kind. It will be 
seen from Mr. Thurston’s exhaustive paper, from which the following is taken, that this pecu- 
liar wedding custom is not confined to Spain. Allusion to it is found in the ceremonial of 
the Roman and Anglican Churches in England and Ireland at the present day, when the groom 
says: “ With this ring I thee wed, this gold and silver I thee give, with my body I thee wor- 
ship, and with all my worldly goods I thee endow.” After describing the marriage ceremony, 
Mr. Thurston continues : — 


After the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo had pronounced the Church’s 
ratification of the contract, there followed the blessing of the rings and the 
bestowal of the avrhae. The Spanish rituals, or at any rate those of Toledo 
and Seville, are peculiar in having two wedding rings. These, together with 
thirteen coins (denarios), which in the case of the royal wedding at Madrid 
were gold pieces, are solemnly blessed by four prayers, two for the rings and 


1 August, 1906: Published at 27, 29, West street, New York. 
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two for the avrhae. After the rings have been exchanged, the bride holds 
out her hands together, palms upward, and the bridegroom lays his own upon 
them and then puts into them thirteen coins, with the words: “ My bride, I 
give you these arrhae in token of our marriage, and with my body I| honor 
you as the Holy Mother Church of Rome enjoins.” To which she answers, 
‘“T accept them,” depositing the coins straightway upon a plate. Then with 
one or two brief prayers this portion of the service, which in ordinary cases 
is supposed to have thus far been conducted in the church porch, is brought 
to a conclusion, and bride and bridegroom are conducted by the priest to the 
altar for the nuptial Mass which follows. 

This gift to the bride of some sort of token of spousage, the ‘‘ gold and 
silver” prescribed by the old Salisbury Use, and by the existing ritual of the 
Roman Church in England and Ireland, was seemingly almost general through- 
out Europe during the Middle Ages. It has left but few traces in Germany, 
but in France, England and Spain the custom still survives, and the blessing 
of the arrhae, or ‘earnest money,” which the word means, is nearly always 
closely associated with the blessing of the ring. The practice of giving exactly 
thirteen pieces is rare, and though once common in France, has for some cen- 
turies past been gradually dying out. But the ¢vezzazn, as it is often called, 
has by no means fallen entirely into desuetude as yet in parts of Languedoc, 
Poitou, the Limousin and the Southwest generally, while it is also known 
here and there in the Ardennes and in Provence. It is definitely mentioned 
in many printed French rituals. The ceremony with which it was presented 
seems, however, to have varied considerably in different localities, though 
always intimately associated with giving the ring. 

At Rheims we find traces of it as early as the tenth century. At a later 
date it was there the custom for the priest who officiated to keep ten of the 
coins as his fee, and to leave only three for the bridegroom to present to his 
bride. In the fourteenth century, after giving the ring, the bridegroom took 
the three marriage pieces which remained on the plate after the priest had 
subtracted his ten, and placed them in the hands of his bride, saying only, 
‘“With my goods I thee endow." In other parts of France it was the cus- 
tom for the priest to retain only one of the coins, representing the /rezzeme 
(thirteenth), or the ‘“devil’s portion,” as it was sometimes called. It was 
thought safer to leave this thirteenth coin in the hands of the priest, for 
fear the devil might come and claim it from the newly-married couple. On 
the other hand, it was also the custom, as throughout Spain, that all the thir- 
teen pieces should be given to and retained by the bride. At Aix, in Pro- 
vence, at the close of the fifteenth century, we hear of an extremely interesting 


1 See the Mémoires de la Académie d’ Aix, xvii: p. 276 sponsalicio decem solidos turon.” (To whom I give in 
(1898). In this article M. Abbé Martot says,in his espousal ew solidi of Tours.) This may be a mis- 
text, “ Zreize (thirteen) sous tournois,” but the Latin print, or it may be that three were deducted as church 
which he prints in a foot-note runs, “Cus concedo in dues. 
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adjunct, which was blessed together with the ring and the arrhae. This was 
a folded paper or parchment, in which the gift of ‘thirteen sous tournots”’ is 
expressly mentioned as a wedding present. 

There was another curious custom observed, at least in some parts of 
England before the Reformation, connected with this gift. The York Manual 
directs that the bride, after the delivery of the ring and arrhae, is to fall at 
her husband’s feet; and one Sarum manuscript further enjoined that she 
should kiss his right foot. The idea seems to have been that the bride 
should do homage to her husband for the gifts — often extensive property in 
lands — with which he has dowered her. Of this there is now no trace in 
the Spanish rituals, and even in England it must have been very rare, for 
of all the numerous service books of the Salisbury Use, which was the rite 
by far the most widely followed, only one mentions it. Still the custom seems 
to have been known in France, and it was formerly familiar in the Russian 
Chunetii.s ss 

In France the ‘tokens of spousage” are often kept in sets in a suitably 
decorated leather case, and are thus handed down as heirlooms from genera- 
tion to generation. Very often ¢vezzazns of this sort consist of pieces specially 
struck for the purpose in bronze, silver or gold, bearing appropriate devices 
and legends. Indeed, the National Mint of Paris still possesses a number 
of dies which have been cut for this express purpose, and in the official 
catalogue these have been enumerated, and the cost of getting coins sruck 
therefrom is set out in a regular commercial tariff. Sometimes the ‘vetzains 
handed down in families consist of ancient coins no longer current, and 
these, when the material is silver, are often found thickly gilded, for a more 
imposing effect. Thus M. Poey d’Avant speaks of a set of thirteen “ hardis ” 
of Edward the Black Prince in his collection, which had been gilded and 
fitted in a case, the workmanship of the latter pointing to a date a century 
or more later than the coins themselves. Occasionally such frezzaius are 
mounted as bracelets or necklaces, and worn as ornaments by the ladies to 
whom they belong. The devices of the coins, or more accurately jetons, 
which have been struck for the purpose of serving as deniers pour épouser, 
vary considerably. Often this very phrase — DENIER POUR EPOUSER Or DENIER 
TOURNOIS POUR EPOUSER — is found on the reverse. Sometimes we have two 
clasped hands supporting two hearts, with the legend La roy UNIT Nos DEUX 
coruRS (Faith unites our two hearts.) Sometimes again we have two en- 
flamed hearts knit together and bearing the motto UNIS POUR TOUSJOURS 
(United for ever.) Another typical specimen exhibits lilies and a cross en- 
circled by the words QUOD DEUS CONJUNXIT HOMO NON SEPARET (What God has 
joined together let no man put asunder.) A somewhat famous medal or jeton 
of this kind is one apparently struck on the occasion of the marriage of 
Francis I] and Mary, Queen of Scots. It bears on the reverse the words 
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IAM NON SUNT DUO SED UNA CARO (Now they are not twain but one flesh), with 
Whether this was actually intended to serve as a ¢vezzain for 
the marriage ceremony does not appear, but though that took place in the 
early months of 1558, this suggestion is not impossible, for the date may 
have been added later. On the other hand, many such coins simply bear 
the head of the reigning sovereign, and on the reverse the words DENIER 
TOURNOIS. . 

Further, it has been affirmed by numismatists of authority that certain 
remarkable gold pieces, more particularly some of the later Carolingian period, 
imitating an earlier type, with the legend munus pivinum (The gift of heaven), 
and the effigy and name of Louis le Debonnaire, son of Charlemagne, are 
really marriage pieces, or at any rate were struck to serve some analogous 
We know that it was the rule for the Kings of France at 
their coronation to offer thirteen gold pieces; and we know also that in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, not only kings but other great person- 
ages, when assisting at Mass, were accustomed to offer some exceptional 
coin, different from those in common circulation, which were redeemed each 
day for a fixed sum, and served the same purpose on the morrow. How far 
back this custom extends it is not easy to decide with confidence; but when 
numismatists find occasional gold pieces imitating the types of Charlemagne 
and’ Louis, but evidently from their execution posterior to that date and 
belonging to the tenth and eleventh centuries,—a period when nothing but 
silver was coined,— it is natural to draw the inference that these gold pieces 
are rather to be looked upon as medals than coins; or, in other words, that 
the purpose of their production was not to serve as currency, but to be 
used as religious offerings, or as marriage pieces given by the husband to his 
M. Fillon (oc. czt.), p. 139, gives an example of one of these fzdces 
de plaisiy in rather pale gold, which bears the inscription pm n LypOvvVI¢vs 
imp AvG (2. e., Dominos noster Ludovicus, Imp. Aug.) and on the reverse, 
mvnvg pivinvm (2. e., Munus divinum).’ 

It is not easy to quote any early example in England of a definite giving 
of arrhae in the shape of coin during the marriage ceremony, though the 
wed (or pledge), which was an essential part of the Anglo-Saxon nuptials 
and from which our word wedding is itself derived, probably took the form 
of money. But the English metrical romance of Havelock the Dane —a 
story written in English about the year 1300, and undoubtedly founded on 
materials of a much older date — preserves a very interesting example of the 
giving of the arrhae. In the account of the wedding of Havelock and 


the date 1559. 


religious purpose.’ 


bride. 


on the reverse. 





1 See B. Fillon, Lettres @ M. C. Dugast-Matifeux sur 
quelque Monnaies frangaises inédites, pp. 137-142, and 
Poey d’Avant, Description des Monnaies seigneuriales, 
PP- 437-446. 

2 There is a similar gold coin bearing the name of 
Wigmund, Archbishop of York, with MYNV$ DIVINVM 


It has two holes carefully drilled in it, 
apparently for use as an ornament of the dress. See 
Kenyon, Gold Coins of England, p. 12. The medieval 
gothic forms of the letters on these pieces are not 
readily shown by modern type. We give them as 
nearly as may be. 
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his bride, we are told that when the two had plighted themselves to one 


another, 
“Ther weren penies thicke told, 
Mickel plente upon the bok, 
He ys here yaf and she ys tok. 
He weren spused fayre and wel, 
The messe he dede and everridel 
That fel to spusing.’’! 


And here we are led to inquire what is the origin of this giving money 
to the bride, and how the number of thirteen coins has been arrived at. The 
answers to these two queries are closely connected. As this usage prevails 
above all in France and Spain, we can hardly be wrong in connecting it with 
a practice variously described as a “custom of the Franks,” and as a custom 
according to the Salic law. When King Clovis, about the year 492, sought 
St. Clotilde in marriage, we are told in the ancient chronicle ‘“ Fredegarius,” 
that the king sent envoys to espouse her by proxy, ‘‘ who offered a sow and a 
denier (solidum et denarium) according to the custom of the Franks.” Again, 
among the collections of legal formulae used by the Franks as far back as 
the eighth century or earlier, we repeatedly meet the phrase so/zdo et denario 
spousare —to betroth by a sow and a denier. The sou or sol (solidus), we 
must remember, was in those days a gold piece, by no means the equivalent 
of the modern French sou, and the denzer was in an ordinary way a silver 
piece, of which many were required to make up the value of the sou. We 
thus have a sufficiently exact parallel to the ‘“ gold and silver” given to the 
bride in the old Salisbury ritual. It was the payment of these two coins to 
the parents of the bride, or to the guardians who enjoyed the mundium, 
which gave to the betrothal its legal validity. Authorities differ as to whether 
this method of betrothal is to be regarded as a primitive Teutonic institution, 
or whether the German tribes borrowed it from the Romans with whom they 
came in contact. The close association of the Roman arrhae or earnest 
money (a deposit which became forfeit if the contract was not fulfilled) with 
the betrothal ring— which was itself only another form of arrhae — might 
seem to favor the second of these opinions, but the matter is by no means so 
plain as would appear at first sight. In either case the betrothal by sow and 
denier must undoubtedly be traced back to those primitive times when the 
bridegroom bought his wife from her parents by money or in kind. When 
the various Teutonic peoples received the gospel, these native institutions of 
theirs were not swept away. For the most part they continued as before, but 
the customs were Christianized, and hence we find that not only was the 
secular contract of the marriage sanctified by the subsequent offering of the 


* Lines 1172-1177. “There were pennies in great well; the Mass they did, and every part that belonged 
abundance counted out upon the book. He gave them to wedding.” 
to her and she took them. They were wedded fair and 
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Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and by the nuptial benediction imparted during 
it, but as time went on, the avrhae and the ring themselves came to be 
blessed, and the ceremonial of which they formed part was carried out under 
the immediate direction of the Church. 

Finally the Frankish betrothal by sow and denzer seems to offer the 
simplest explanation of the practice of the ¢vezzatn. In Merovingian times 
the gold solidus or sou was accounted the equivalent of forty denzers. But 
we know from definite records that in the days of Charlemagne a different 
system of coinage was adopted, according to which the sow was made the 
equivalent of twelve denzers. Shortly after this followed a period when prac- 
tically no gold was coined at all. I conjecture, then, that the old payment of 
a sou and a denier, at this time almost always in practice, took the form 
of the payment of its equivalent in value, thirteen denmzers. Such a custom, 
if once started, would be sure to justify itself by some religious analogy. 
Hence, when we find in the later Middle Ages frequent bequests in wills for 
the support of thirteen poor men “in honor of Christ and His Apostles,” I 
am inclined to think that the symbolism is only ex fost facto, and that the 
number thirteen had come to be regarded as a sort of sacred number; people 
forgot the sow and denier of early days, and out of an instinct of faith adopted 
the first religious explanation which came readily to hand. 


The editors of Zhe Messenger are entitled to the thanks of numismatists for giving us 
Mr. Thurston’s admirable discussion of the origin of an ancient and interesting custom. It 
shows very clearly how often numismatic research sheds light on the meaning of some his- 
toric incident, for which there seems no apparent reason. The gifts of the arrhae and the 
ring appear to be the only symbolic ceremonies remaining from the primitive wedding customs 
as they existed long before the adoption of the marriage rite as a sacrament by the Roman 
Church, which have been retained by its clergy. Whether the gift of the ring is to be con- 
sidered a part of the avrfae in another form, as Mr. Thurston suggests, is not so clear. It was 
doubtless closely connected with the gift of the coins in medieval days, as he shows; but the 
wedding ring was widely in use among Jews and Gentiles long before the dawn of Christianity, 
and it would seem also, long before the art of coinage was invented. 





MOTTOES ON COINS. 


Iv is somewhat singular to find how universal is the custom of placing mottoes on coins, 
which may be traced to a very early period. It even extends to the Chinese Empire, where it 
very likely antedates the custom in the Western nations. At one time it was the fashion to 
inscribe texts from the Vulgate on coins; classical quotations often’ appear on medals; some of 
our issues, like the Fugios, and many Swedish coins, have used popular sayings or proverbs. 
The latter seem to commend themselves to Chinese taste. A coin of the Wu Tsung reign has 
for a motto, “Prefer true virtue.” Another has, “ Prevailing prosperity, heavy money.” 
Hwang’s coins all have odd mottoes. Some of them are, “ Use for good alone”; “ Remember 
the poor’’; ‘‘ The wise hoard not.” G. D. 
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JOHN LAW AND HIS MEDALS. 
By BENJAMIN BETTS. 


(Continued from Vol. XLI, page 12.) 
XV. 

Obv. Same exactly as No. XIV. 

Rev. Same also, except the first two lines of the inscription, which are 
somewhat different and read thus: PODEGRA | VAN DE KONINGLIJKE Silver ; 
size 32. 

I give this on the authority of the late David Walter, Esq., who quoted it from 
DeVries’ Auction Catalogue, No. 1536, Amsterdam. Podegra may possibly be a typo- 


graphic error, and as Ij is frequently used for y by Dutch printers, the differences on the 
reverses of XIV and XV may be apparent rather than actual. 


XVI. 


Obv. Same as Nos. XIV and XV. 

Rev. Above, ANNO QVo AVToREM EXERCEBAT and below, CERTE PODAGRA 
[In which year (1720) the gout certainly exercised (or worried) the author. } 
The date is expressed by the chronogram. In the field, an inscription 
in eleven lines: AVLA | SVVM SERVAT | NOCTESQ - DIESQ - | TENOREM, | POTARE 


INVITI | COGIMVR ABSQ - SITI; | MORIBVS ET PODAGRA. SI | SIC VENIEMVS AD ASTRA, | 
FRVSTRA SE CRVCIANT, | SOBRIETATE | Pir! [The Court continues the even tenor 
of its course by night and day (2. ¢., all the time) ; unwilling to do so, we are 
yet compelled, by thirst, by the customs of the times and by the gout to 
drink; if in this way we get to heaven, in vain do the pious torment them- 
selves by their sobriety.| Silver; size 33. Collection of Daniel Parish, Jr. 


XVII. 


Obv. Bust of Law facing slightly toward the right, with flowing wig ; 
on the truncation of the shoulder, to right, 1zAN Law (John Law), and on that 
to left, ERGo; below the bust, in two curved lines, HIc NIHIL | EXPECTES. 
[Therefore you will expect nothing here.] Legend, commencing at the bot- 
tom (outer line), MeLaC reDIVIVVs sine Icne er LIGNo crassans, (inner 
line) In CRVMeEnas EVropaE Cassas ET TOTAS EXENTERANDAs -_ [Melac re- 
vived, marching, without fire or wood, upon the purses of Europe, emptying 
and turning them inside out.] The date expressed in chronogram of the outer 
line of the legend is 1720, that of the inner is 1721." 

Rev. Legend, above: IN ACTIIS MISSISIPPEIS ET BILLETIS; below, CAETERA 
TEXTVS HABET- [In Mississippi shares and bills; the (spider’s) web has all 


1 The words on and below the truncation must be John Law, another Melac, has pillaged Europe; there- 
read after the legend, to get its full significance;— fore you (the reader) need expect nothing here. 
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the rest.|_ In the field, the inscription in eleven lines: GALLI | NARRARVNT | 
ET NOS | NARRAVIMVS OMNES | ANGLVS ET HOLLANDVS | FRANCFVRT NORIBERGAQ 
| ET HAMBVRG | AVGSPVRG ET SVA QVI | VOLVERVNT | DAMNA | SILERI- [The 


French have told, and we all have told (the story); the Englishman and the 
Dutchman, and (the people of) Frankfort, Nuremberg, Hamburg and Augs- 
burg, and those who have thought over their losses, are advised to be silent.’ 
My own collection. 


Silver and tin; size 45. 


Melac was one of the leaders of the robber hordes of France, who in the winter 
of 1688-89 plundered and ravaged many of the cities of Germany. ‘While the forces 
of the Emperor Leopold I were engaged in defending the Empire from the assaults of 
the Turks in the East, Louis XIV, ‘the king who always boasted that he made honor 
the law of his life,’ availed himself of the opportunity to take possession of Strasburg. 
In 1688 he issued another declaration of war against the Empire, and even before it was 
publicly proclaimed, his troops, under Melac and Montclair, invaded the Netherlands and 
the western portion of the Empire, laid waste the fields, plundered and murdered the 
defenceless inhabitants, set villages, castles and churches on fire, destroyed the works of 
art, and broke open the tombs and scattered the bones on all sides. Speyer, with most 
of its funereal monuments, was destroyed; and Worms, Oppenheim, Mannheim, Laden- 
burg and Heidelburg were nearly ruined through the connivance of the cruel and 
barbarous Minister Louvois, whom all men hated.” See “History of the German Em- 
perors,” p. 383. 

XVIII. 


Oév. From the same die as the last. 

Rev. Legend: LaVs tIsI er IMrostor CorVos ELVDIs ulantes [Praise 
to you Law, impostor that you are; you have escaped the open mouths of 
the ravens.] The date 1720 is expressed in chronogram. In the field, the 
inscription in eighteen lines: rra | actvm EsT | CvM Us QvI | AVGEND& (aE in 
monogram) PECVNIA CAVSA | ACTIORVM NOMINE | CHARTAS CAPTABANT PECVNIATAS | 
LITTERATA CHART& (AE in monogram) osorEs | INGNIOs& (IN and AE in mono- 
gram) PECVNL® (AE in monogram) CONTEMTOR: | PRO AVCTO TANDEM ACTVS 
CENSV: | CREDITORVM CENSVRAM | PRO PECVNIA CHARTAS | PRO LAQVEARIB - LAQVEOS 
HABENT | ET DVM PAVLVM NON | SED SAVLVM AVDIVNT | 1VDAM SEQVNTVR | ET CVM 
HOC FIVNT | LITTERA | LONGA-* [So it is all over with those who, for the sake 
of increasing their wealth, sought after moneyed papers, under the name of 
shares. Now they are haters of the lettered paper. Despisers of honest 
money, at last, instead of increased wealth, they have the censure of their 
creditors; instead of good money, they have only paper; instead of fretted 
ceilings, they have halters; and while listening not to Paul (as they suppose) 











1 On this reverse the designer intended that the 
legend should be read after the inscription,—so that 
the meaning seems to be, “those who have thought 
over their losses in stocks and bonds, are advised to 
be silent”; as to the rest of their property, the web 
(woven by Law) had it. The people had been caught 


like flies, and there was nothing left for them to worry 
about. 

2 LITTERATA seems to be an error for LITTERATA, 
CONTEMTOR for CONTEMPTORES, and SEQVNTVR should 
be SEQVVNTVR. Similar errors occur on many of these 
pieces. 
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but to Saul, they are following Judas, and with him they will become a long 
letter, z. ¢., the letter I.*] 
Tin ; size 45. My own collection. 


I was for a long time sorely puzzled as to the meaning of Law’s fortunate escape 
from the ravens, mentioned on this medal. The central design in plate No. 20 of “ Het 
Groote Tafereel der Dwaasheid,” seems to solve the riddle. It apparently refers to an 
attack of insanity with which Law was threatened in March, 1720, as shown by the 
following extract from a letter of Lord Stair (the English Ambassador), dated on the 
12th of that month, as quoted by Wood in his “ Life of John Law of Lauriston,” in a 
foot-note, pp. 113-114: “ Law’s head is so heated that he does not sleep at night, and 
has formal fits of frenzy. He gets out of bed almost every night, and runs stark, staring 
mad about the room, making a terrible noise, sometimes singing and dancing; at other 
times swearing, shouting and stamping, quite out of himself.” There is more to the 
same purpose, but this is sufficient. 

The design alluded to is as follows: In the centre a windmill, upon which is the 
date 1720. In front of the mill, Law sits facing, on his head a fool’s cap and bells; in 
front of him is a small table on which is a basin of water, from which he is industriously 
engaged in blowing bubbles. A raven is perched upon his head and is pecking at his 
brains. To the left is standing a sobbing woman (presumably his wife), and near her, 
three children ; at the right a small flag with five lines of script, in Dutch; and in the 
foreground, to the right, a headless chicken. Below the table in front are two script 
lines of verse, in Dutch: “’k was togtig als een Actie katen | Nach bubbel ik met wind 5. 
en water.” [I was windy as a stock he-cat, yet I bubble with wind and water.] Other ih 
lines of Dutch express Law’s grief for his wretched wife; the children bewail their 
father’s foolishness, and are sorrowful as orphans, and the headless chicken is evidently 
bereft of brains. It will be remembered that two cocks are part of Law’s arms, and this 
brainless one may be taken to mean that he was at least Aalf crazy. 























XIX. 


Obv. A farmer ploughing, facing to the left,—two horses to the plough ; 
in his right hand is a whip upraised ; clouds are floating in the sky. Legend, 
outer line: BEATVM DIC sIne aCtIIs parerna rRVRA; inner line, QVI aclItat 
[Call him happy who, without shares, tills his paternal fields.] The date, ex- 
pressed in chronogram, is 1721. In exergue, in five lines: PosT NVBILA 
PHOEBVS | DVM ABIIT LAW A PARIS | IN SOLSTITIO LVNAE | D - XIX - DECBR | Xx - 
[After the clouds (followed) sunshine, when Law left Paris at the solstice of 
the moon, the 19th of December (17) 20."] 








1 The letter I is emblematic of the body of Judas, 
who hanged himself. 

2 The motto Post NVBILA PHOEBVS appears on the 
bills for $55 issued by authority of the Continental 
Congress, under date of January 14, 1779 (as does 
SUSTINE VEL ABSTINE, already mentioned under XIV, 
on those for $5.00). The vignette which accompanied 
it, shows the radiant sun at the right, shedding his 
beams on a landscape below, while thick clouds roll 
away to the left. The double meaning of the legends, 





etc., on this medal can hardly be expressed in English 
except at great length. The reference to the 6th verse 
of 1 Timothy vi—* Godliness with contentment is great 
gain ”— no doubt applies to the contented condition of 
the farmer who cultivates his paternal acres without 
indulging in the whirl of speculation. See Horace, 
Epodes, Ode II, from which the obverse legend is 
adapted. This is not the only instance where the phil- 
osophy of Horace is quoted on these pieces. The 
legend of I is a part of line 37, Ode VIII, Book IV. 
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Rev. In the field, an inscription in eleven lines: spes | MaLa | Dat 
LagVeos | aVCrIs | pro | REBVs | AVARO | 1-TIM-VI- | v-6-incl-12- | 17-18. 
19: |c-w. [An evil hope gives to the avaricious man a halter instead of 
increased riches. 1 Timothy, Chapter vi, verse 6, including 12, 17, 18, 19. 
C(hristian) (W)ermuth.] The date, expressed in chronogram, is 1721. 
Silver; size 32. Alexi, VI. 

According to Wood, Law left Paris on the 10th of December, not on the 19th, as 
appears on the medal. Neither Thiers nor Mackay give the date; the former, however, 
says that “he arrived at Brussels in the morning of the 22nd of December, 1720, pass- 
ing under the name of M. Du Jardin.” In reference to this Wood says: “Mr. Law 
quitted Paris, so late his happy seat and the theatre of his glory, but now the scene of 
his disgrace, on the 1oth of December, 1720, retiring to Guermande, a fine house 
belonging to him, six leagues from that capital.” 


XX. 


Oév. In the field, a staff erect, supporting a banner on which in four 
lines are the words aB | actis | aD | Facta [From documents to deeds. ] 
Legend: REDDenDa EX aCtIs LaVs LaVso [Praise should be rendered to 
Law according to his works. actis has here a double meaning — conduct, 
and shares.] The chronogram gives the date 1721. In exergue, in five 
lines: ROMAM CVM PETERET IA | NVARIO M- MISSIONIS | AMERICANAE AVTOR | ACTOR 


ET | Factor: [In the month of January, 1721, when the author, promoter 
and establisher of the great American Mission went to Rome.] A circle of 
voided dots surrounds all. 

ev. In the field, an inscription in ten lines: » | spARSvs | IN ORBEM | VT 
REDEAT NVMMVS, | PROVIDVS ILLE FACIT: | AVREVS ATQVE ARGENTEVS | ET LVDO- 
VICVS ET INDOS | CHRISTIANOS | FACIAT, | SEDVLVs | EFFICIET|* A somewhat 
free translation of these satirical lines is required to explain their meaning. 
It will be noticed that sparsvs has no subject expressed, and thus may be 
taken to imply that something, we know not what—valueless stock — is 
‘scattered ;” and further, the schemes of “that fellow” (ILLE, z.¢e. Law) are 
contrasted with the singular plan of King Louis (Lupovicus) to turn Indians 
into Christians; perhaps, therefore, we may read the inscription as follows: 
‘Worthless stuff is scattered through the world that it may return as gold 
and silver money; that fellow (Law) is doing this; and Louis may even make 
Christians out of Indians: let him earnestly accomplish this design.” In 
other words, Law’s folly is only surpassed by that of the King; both schemes 
are alike hopeless. The whole inscription is within a border of dots, as on 
the obverse. Tin; size 35. My own collection. 

No authority that I have been able to examine makes any allusion to Law’s jour- 
ney to Rome in January, 1721. On the contrary, Wood says he left Brussels on the 
evening of December 24, 1720, and that “he came to Venice early in January, 1721, 
still passing under the name of M. du Jardin, and that he continued in that city two 
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months ;” also that “he left Venice on the 15th of March for Ferrara, on his way to 
Rome; but receiving intelligence that some of his creditors had assigned their debts 
to a Roman citizen, who had concerted measures to have him arrested immediately on || 
his arrival, he judged it advisable to return to Venice.” | | 

The French were always most zealous in their endeavors to Christianize the Indians 
in their American colonies. In many cases, however, their most earnest efforts were 
comparatively barren of results; notably so in Law’s administration in the Mississippi \¥ 
region, the character of the immigrants being such as to render abortive any religious 
instruction of the natives. The power of the courts in France was invoked, apparently 
with success, to secure numbers for Louisiana without regard to character; vagrants 
and convicts, considered dangerous for French society, were thought suitable for colo- 
nists. In short, one authority characterizes them as “the scum of Europe, which France 
had as it were vomited forth into the New World at the time of Law’s System.” Totally 
unfit for citizens, and utterly worthless as soldiers, it is no wonder, as another writer 
puts it, that “the inhabitants trembled at the sight of this licentious soldiery.” 


XXI. 


Oév. A man in cocked hat and court dress stands facing toward the 
left; he holds in his right hand a magnifying glass, marked 100, through 
which he is looking at a quantity of bills or shares of different denominations 
(1000, 200, 100) ; his left hand, extended behind him, is pointing towards an 
open chest full of coined money. Legend, in three curved lines above: 
VERGROSRVNGS GLAS THVTS HIER VND AN SO VIELEN ENDEN | DAS SICH DIE KLVG- 
STEN AVCH DIE GELDSVCHT LASSEN | BLEN DEN. A rhyming couplet.t| [The i 
magnifying glass serves here so many ends, that even the knowing ones allow it 
themselves to be blinded by the lust of money.] In exergue, DER ACTIEN | 
BETRVG | vND List [The shares are a trick and a fraud. | 

Rev. On the bank of a stream is a dead tree with two branches; from 
one of these, at the right, a man has hanged himself after taking off his hat 
and sword, which lie upon the ground; another man, with a cane in his right 
hand, is running away toward the right; a third, giving a significant gesture 
with his right hand, and holding a cane in his left, is regarding the disappear- 
ing body of a fourth, who has just cast himself headforemost into the water. 
As if to emphasize the insecurity of the shares, the tree is not rooted to the 
ground, but is suspended in the air. Legend, in two curved lines above: 
DAS SPIEL IST NVN ENDECKT DAS BLAT HAT SICH GEWEND-V-SO MACHT | DER BETRVG 
EIN SCHRECKENVOLLES END: Another rhyming couplet. [The play is now 
found out, the leaf is turned, and the swindle comes to a terrible end.] In 
exergue, in three lines: DER GANZEN WELT EIN | DENKMAL IsT- | 1720- [The 
whole world is a monument (7. ¢., to the folly of the time) 1720.] Silver 
and copper; size 40. Alexi, VIII. 

1 C. W. Betts, in “American Colonial Medals,” No. rare,” was illustrated in the Judice dos Santos collec- 


128, following Alexi VIII, erroneously has THOREN for tion, Lot 5915, sold in Amsterdam, September, 1906. 
KLVGSTEN. One of these, in silver, called “ extremely 
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XXII. 


Oév. A man, cloaked, walking towards the right and blowing a bellows, 
from the nozzle of which is discharged a quantity of shares or bills, while 
from his mouth issues the words wer Kavrr acTIEN [Who buys shares ?] 
Legend: WER SICH DVRCH DIESEN WIND DEN GELDGEITZ LAESSET FVHREN [He 
who (deceived) by this wind allows himself to be led by covetousness] In 
exergue : SEY KLVG-V-WIZIG IN | VERKEHREN [Be wise and keen-witted in 
traffic. |" 

Rev. A dog on a bridge crossing a stream and carrying in his mouth a 
piece of meat, seeing the reflection in the water, snaps at the imaginary piece, 
and in so doing loses that which he had; the whole is an illustration of 
Aesop's well-known fable. Legend, continued irom the obverse: DER KAN 
VERWIRRVNGS VOLL | SEIN HAAB-V-GVTH VERLIEREN [that man will be full of 








trouble and lose his possessions and goods. | 
[Shall not Aesop’s dog teach thee ?] Silver 


HVND | NICHT LEHREN: | 1720. 
and copper; size 35. Alexi, VII. 


In exergue: SOLL DICH ESOPI 


XXIII. 


Oév. A half-naked man sitting, and smoking (paper) money instead of 
tobacco; his evacuation is (coined) money, which, having wings, is flying 


away. 


Legend: BEETER IN DE WYDE WERELT ALS IN DE NAUE BUIK OF KIST 


[Better in the wide world than in a narrow belly, or chest.] Above, nummus 
VEL Loquitvr [Money where (?) he is talking] ; below, NovIT BREEKT YSEN a 2 
PRO CENT [Want (or necessity) breaks iron at two per cent. | 


Rev. 
them or be left, z. ¢., in the lurch. | 


veND | vm [A distinction must be made.’?] Silver; no size given. 
Adam, Numoph. Mansbg., p. 967. 


XVI. 


1 Alexi’s description of this obverse in his text is 
not exact, and does not agree with his illustration, for 
he omits the first E in LAESSET (using instead the 
umlaut 4) and adds the umlaut in FVHREN, neither ap- 
pearing on the medal. In exergue he has sel as the 
first word, for SEY; on the pieces this letter is some- 
times weak or imperfectly struck and easily taken for 
an I. Betts, Am. Hist. Medals, No, 118, followed 
Alexi, but the example in the cabinet of the American 
Numismatic and Archaeological Society, which is in 
very fine condition, as well as that in the British Mu- 
seum (see Medallic Illustrations, George I, 58), show 
that sEY is correct. Alexi’s description and Betts, as 
cited, also erroneously have wiItziG for wizic. The 
obverse and reverse legends together make a metrical 
rhyming couplet, as on several other pieces of the 
series, 

2 Alexi gives no intimation of any chronogram in the 
legends on this medal, and has NoviT for NooIT (see 


Legend: AVT DESERVNT NOS AVT DESERIMVS ILLOS 
In the field, in four lines: pis | TING | 


[We must leave 


Alexi, 


remarks on this word under No. XXIV), no doubt an 
error in transcription. I suspect also that for VEL we 
should probably read vBI, as on XXIV; if the die was 
imperfect, or his description made from a piece some- 
what worn on the bows of the letter B (VEI) it might 
easily be read VEL; the former word would give a 
meaning to the phrase, while with the latter it would 
mean nothing. The figure 2 in the description is, I 
think, quite probably an error, typographic or in tran- 
scription, for 22, as given on the next piece; two per 
cent. at that period being an absurdly low rate to com- 
pare with the “necessity which breaks iron.” In view 
of these various discrepancies between this obverse, as 
described by Alexi, and that of XXIV, the existence 
and ownership of which is certainly known, and the 
fact that he does not mention the size, it seems evident 
that Alexi had not seen XXIII, but described it from 
imperfect information, and that the obverse dies of 
XXIII and XXIV are probably identical. 
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XXIV. 


Oév. Similar to obverse of No. XXIII. “ Legend: peeTer In De wyDe 
WERELT; ALs In De NAUE BUyk of kIst [Better in the wide world, than in 
the narrow stomach or chest.] Above: NvMMvs VBI LoQviTvR [Money where | 
he speaks.] In exergue: NoolT BREEKT YSER-22 PRO Cent [Necessity breaks 
iron (2. é¢., knows no law); 22 per cent.| The chronogrammatic date in the | 
legend and exergue combined is 1714, about which time Law began his 
operations. 

“ Rev. KOMtT sent Das Frantz VoLCK AN! HERR LAVV THVT GROSSE | 
THATEN! [Come, behold the people of France. Mr. Law doeth great things. | | | 
Inscription: EN Macnas Dat opes CeLeser LaVV FoENoRE QVEsTVs. [| Be- tt 

| 
| 
} 





hold, the renowned Law, by usury of gain, gives great wealth.]| The dates 
in the legend and inscription are chronogrammatic, and each make 1720. 
‘Silver; size 20. Med. IIl., Geo. I, 57. 
“The descriptions and translations are from Med. Ill. Alexi gives this obverse combined with . 
another reverse (see 127). Med. Ill. has noo1r where Alexi gives NoviT. If the latter is correct, as i 


seems probable, the date would be 1719, nearer Law’s period of speculation. — Eps.” [of Betts, Am. i 
Col. Hist.) 


















This medal was unknown to me until the above description appeared in “ American 
Colonial History, Illustrated by Contemporary Medals,” p. 67, which, with its accompany- , } 
ing note, I have copied verbatim above. It will be noticed that the reverse is precisely | 
the same as the reverse of my No. III. It is singular that the accomplished editors of 
“ Medallic Illustrations,” who, no doubt correctly, have Noolr (not Novit, as in Alexi 
and “American Colonial History, etc.,” as quoted in the text), should have overlooked 
the significance of N and read the date 1714, which has no meaning in this connection, ioe 
instead of 1720, which we have by taking N as a monogram IN for IV, thus obtaining i. 
the true date, 1720, as on the reverse. The editors of the latter work, who had not | 
seen the medal, observed the discrepancy, and suggested that instead of o the v, given 
by Alexi, should be a capital (z. ¢., NoVIT, not NooIT), thus approximating the date 
more nearly. But this does not give the desired result, and it seems clear that the 

- engraver, finding that the letters in the words in the exergue would not supply the 
Roman numerals for the required date, 1720, resorted to an artifice to complete it. 
The piece is very rare. 


XXV. 


Obv. In the field, an empty hat, wig and coat, in position, seen from 
behind ;*on the waist (or belt) of the coat, mpccr Legend, BaNngveropt ijt 
ALAMODE® [Bankruptcy is all the fashion.] In the field, to left, reading up- 
ward, vistBiLis. [Visible], and to right, reading downward, rnvisrBILis. [Invisi- 
ble, or “‘ Now you see it and now you don’t.” | 

Rev. A man lying face downward upon the ground, his head toward the 
left; in his right hand is grasped the caduceus of Mercury, the god of mer- 
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chants ; and in his left, a package on which is the word wexet [Note or draft. ] 
Legend, CREDIT ijt maufe-todt [Credit is as dead as a mouse.'| Silver, copper 
and lead; size 27. My own collection.’ 


XXVI. 
Obv. Same exactly as that of No. XXV; apparently from the same die. 
Rev. Same as the last also, except that the package in the man’s hand 


has WEXEL | BRIEFE | Bill of exchange], and the word crzvv7 in the legend is 
in script capitals. The last two letters in WExEL are partly concealed by the 


hand of the fallen man, so that it is uncertain whether what remains is a part 
of the E or the L, which has led some authorities to read it wexL (see Med. 
Ill., George I, 59, and Alexi, X, var. 1), but I think no doubt wexEL was 
The caduceus on the reverse is larger than that on the preceding, 
Silver, copper and lead; size 27. 


intended. 
and one of the wings overlaps the edge. 
My own collection. 
XXVII. 
Oév. Same design as the last, but having mpcci on the belt. 
Rev. Same as the reverse of No. XXV. Silver; size 27. 
(variety 2). 


Alexi, X 


XXVIII. 


Obv. Same as No. XXV and from same die. 

Rev. Legend, + paX. paX. DICentres et TAMEN NVLLa PAX. IER. VI 14 ¢ 
[Saying Peace, Peace, yet there is no peace. Jeremiah, Chapter 6, verse 14.] 
The date expressed in chronogram is 1736.3 Border heavily milled. Inscrip- 
tion in nine lines: 2 | ScHAV | PFENNIG | GROSCHEN | FIAT | IvsTITIA | AVT | 











PEREAT | MvNDVs | » [Two show (or medallic) pfennig groschen. 
be done, or let the world perish.] Copper, bronzed ; size 27. 


lection. 


1 A German proverb, equivalent to our “dead as a 
door nail.” Wexel is the old spelling for Wechsel. 
Mercury, or Hermes, as he was called in Greek myth- 
ology, was famous from his infancy for thefts, and was 
regarded as the special protector not only of merchants 
but of frauds and thieves, to which his emblem on the 
medal no doubt has an allusion. 

Alexi — see his X (1) and X (2) — thinks the dates on 
the obverses of our Nos. XXV to XXVIII, inclusive, 
are errors in the die for 1720. Medallic Illustrations — 
George I, 59, also assigns No. XX VI to the Law series, 
which indicates that the editors of that work regarded 
the date as intended for 1720. Following these au- 
thorities, the pieces are included in this list. Of course 
if the dates upon the medals are correctly engraved, 
they antedate the advent of Law by seve ears, and 
the pieces must be excluded. (See note on No. XXX.) 

2 Betts, in American Colonial Medals, No. 115, de- 
scribing this reverse (his obverse), says there is a date 
“on the end of the rocks” near the “left hand” of the 
prostrate man. This is an error, for there is no date 
whatever on either of the three similar dies of this 
type. A study of the pieces themselves and of the 


Let justice 
My own col- 


descriptions by other authorities shows that lines 2 and 
3 on page 60 of Betts’s work, alluding to the date, 
should be cancelled, They are due to a misunder- 
standing and misplacing of Alexi’s words describing the 
date and its place: “am Ende des Rockes,” meaning 
“at the edge or end of the coat,” carelessly translated 
“on the end of the rocks,” and assigned by Betts to 
the obverse of his 115, while Alexi’s note on the date, 
etc., applies to the coat on the reverse of Betts’s 115. 
In other words, the date is on the belt or edge of the 
coat, as given above, and there is no date on the rock. 
The reference to the “cocked hat ....near him,” in 
Betts, is due to the same error. Neither Alexi nor 
Med. Ill. speak of such a hat, and there is nothing on 
our reverse to suggest it. The medal is said to be very 
rare. It is but fair to say that the death of Mr. Betts 
prevented his final revision of his work. 

3 Alexi includes the reverse of this medal (though 
he does not give its full description) in the Law series, 
in spite of its date, which is as much too late as its ob- 
verse is too early. See his XVII, where this reverse 
is given with another obverse (our No. XXX). 
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XXIX. 
Obv. Same exactly as the reverse of No. XXVI, and apparently from 
the same die. 
Rev. Same as the reverse of No. XXVIII, and from the same die. Cop- 
per; size 27. My own collection. 


XXX. 
Obv. Three figures. In exergue, 0 consTITUTION 0 acTIEN [Oh Con- 
stitution, oh shares. | 
Rev. Similar to the reverse of XXVIII. (paX. paX. etc.) Inscription : 


SCHAV PFENNIG. etc. (omitting the figure 2, which separates the two rosettes in 
the legend on the reverse of XXVIII.) Copper, bronzed; size 27. Alexi, 
XVII. Wellenheim, No. 14,085. 

XXX]. 

Ov. Similar to the reverse of No. XXVI in having cx£v/7 in script, but 
mauge todt is without the hyphen and there is a period at the end of the legend ; 
the package has only wexeL, and there are slight differences in the caduceus. 

Rev. Legend, K-T.N-G-1-I-D-W) EIN IEDER SPRICHT: HAETT ICH NUR 
GELD!* I can give no guess as to the meaning of the first five letters; the 
three following are probably the initials of the engraver, for they appear again 
in the inscription. [Every one says If I only had money.] In the field, the 
inscription in six lines: #** | GELD | ss7 | Dre | Losvwe.|1.D-w- | 1707-| ° 
[Money is the watchword, 1.pD.w-1707] The whole surrounded by a heavily 


milled border. Tin; size 28. My own collection. 
XXXII. 
Obv. Two soldiers of the guard, each with battle-axe and sword, are 


standing facing each other; the one on the left, about to commence his 
rounds, holds his hat before his face in token of secresy; the other, with his 
hat under his arm, his term of duty being ended, holds in his hand behind 
him a bag of money; he is repeating to the new-comer the watchword, and 
a hint that if he is discreet, he also may have money when his turn comes to 
be relieved. Legend, GELD Ist DIE LosuNG [Money is the watchword.] In 
exergue, ABER [ But]. 














1 Whether this also is properly classed in this series 
depends of course upon the correctness of the assign- 
ment of our Nos. XXV and XXVIII. 

2 Alexi, who gives this combination of dies under 
his XVII, as mentioned above, evidently had not seen 
the original, but followed an earlier authority, and our 
py ty rests solely upon his opinion; but the dates 
on both the dies have no reference whatever to the 
downfall of the System, so that the correctness of his 
judgment seems to be questionable, to say the least. 
Indeed, these seven pieces (XXV to XXXI inclusive, 


and perhaps XXXII) seem rather to belong to the 
class of tokens known as sfie/-marks or game counters, 
than to the satirical pieces undoubtedly designed to 
ridicule the operations of the Scotch financier. In 
these comments as to the dates, etc., of the eight 
medals just mentioned, I am simply repeating the opin- 
ion expressed by me in 1894, in the letter to the editors 
of American Colonial Medals referred to by them in 
the note to No. 139, page 74, a piece which combines 
two of the doubtful dies. 
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Rev. An old man, with cocked hat, ruff, short tunic and long, loose coat, 
with large open sleves, stands facing; in his left hand, upraised, he holds a 
purse, from which through a hole coins are falling to the ground; with his 
right hand he points to the purse. Legend, wir’s KoMMT so GEHT’s. [As it 
comes so it goes.] In exergue, NULLA BLEIBT | UBRIG* [Nothing is left over. ] 
Silver ; size 39. My own collection. 

{To be concluded. } 


MEDAL OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 


Tur Committee of the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society 
on the Publication of Medals (Edward D. Adams, chairman, James D. Hague, 
secretary) announces to the members of the Society the issue of a plaque 
‘in commemoration of the valor and brilliant services” of John Paul Jones, 
1747-1792. This plaque was designed and executed in Paris by the Ameri- 
can medallist, Victor D. Brenner. It is rectangular in form, about three and 
one-eighth inches in length, two and five-sixteenth inches in width, and one- 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness. 

The obverse consists of a portrait bust, in high relief, studied from the 
original bust, modeled from life by Jean Antoine Houdon, now owned by a 
member of this Society. 

The reverse shows a figure of Fame proclaiming, in the words of the 
special Ambassador of the United States when formally delivering the re- 
mains of the admiral to the United States Government, ‘‘ America claims her 
illustrious dead.” In the background is shown, faintly in outline, the dome 
of the chapel-tomb of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., while in front 
is portrayed the funeral procession of July 6, 1905, when the gun-carriage 
bier, decorated with the flags of the two nations, was drawn through the 
avenues of Paris by the horses of the French artillery and escorted by the 
men-of-war from the visiting squadron of the American Navy. 

The number of plaques to be issued is limited to one in gold for a mem- 
ber of the Society, two in silver, and eight in bronze for the Society, and such 
additional examples in silver and bronze as may be subscribed for by the 
present members of the Society on or before January 1, 1907, not exceeding 
one for each person. One hundred in silver and one hundred in bronze have 
been struck at the French Mint in Paris. These are now ready for delivery. 
Should any additional numbers be required they will be struck in this coun- 
try, but if the regular subscriptions do not exceed the number already struck, 
the issue will be limited to the present edition. Supplemental subscriptions 
will be received from the members for so many of the two hundred issue as 
may not be applied for by January 1, 1907, and this surplus will be allotted in 
the order of the receipt of applications therefor. 
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Subscriptions, upon the conditions above stated, at the price of $10 each 
for the silver and $8 each for the bronze examples, will be received by James 
D. Hague, secretary, at No. 18 Wall street, New York, to whose order accom- 
panying checks should be drawn. The plaques will be forwarded, free of 
expense, as subscribers may direct. 


THE MEDALS, JETONS, AND TOKENS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 


BY DR. HORATIO R. STORER, NEWPORT, R. I. 








(Continued from Vol. XXXIX, p. 


18.) 


Again there are new entries to be made. 













V. THE UNITED STATES. A. Personal. 

Dr. Ferdinand Vandeveer Hayden (1829-1887), of Philadelphia. 

Besides No. 2325, there is 

2395. Obverse. Head, to left. Inscription: - FERDINAND ‘ VANDEVEER* HAYDEN. 
Beneath: -M*D*C*C*C*Lxxxvi- | (Scroll) 

Reverse. Before oak and laurel branches surmounted by an ammonite, a tablet 
supported by two geological hammers turned outward. Above this: AWARDED | TO 
Upon it: CHARLES | DOOLITTLE | wALcoTT | M*c:M-vV_ Below it: je (the monogram 
of the artist, John Flanagan, of New York.) Inscription: THE: ACADEMY * OF‘ NATURAL ° 
SCIENCES * OF * PHILADELPHIA 

Gold. 40. 63mm. Photographs are in the Boston collection, from Mr. Edw. J. i 
Nolan, Secretary and Librarian of the Academy. |) 


B. 2. Hospitals. a 
2396. Obverse. A Maltese cross. At centre: u.s. a. Upon the four arms: 
SPANISH — AMERICAN — WAR — NURSES 
Reverse. Blank. 


Blue enamel, with letters and rim in silver. Communicated to me by Dr. Malcolm 
Storer, Curator of the Boston collection. 


VI. GREAT BRITAIN. A. Personal. 


Dr. Richard Carmichael (1776-1849), of Dublin. 

Besides Nos. 622-3, there is 

2397. Obverse. Bust, to left. Beneath: ELECTROTYPE W. A. FAGAN .F. Inscrip- 
tion: RICARDUS CARMICHAEL. 

Reverse. CARMICHAEL | SCHOOL OF | ANATOMY, MEDICINE | AND SURGERY | CAR- 
MICHAEL PREMIUM. 

Bronze. 24. 38mm. In the Government collection. Communicated to me by 
Col. and Asst. Surg. Gen. Valery Havard, U. S. A., the Curator. 


Dr. Edward Nettleship (1845- ), of London. 
2398. ‘ Obverse. Head, to left. In front: mTatis su# Lvm. Behind: 1903. 
Below: F. B(owcher). 
Reverse. TO | COMMEMORATE | EDWARD | NETTLESHIP’S | WORK AND TO | ENCOU- 
RAGE | RESEARCH IN | OPHTHALMOLOGY Beneath, a spray of laurel. 
Bronze. 32. 51mm. Communicated by Dr. F. P. Weber, of London.' 
1 Since the last publication, a most generous gift of Weber, of whose long-continued and cordial co-opera- 


Medical Medals, many of which are of the greatest tion with the writer frequent acknowledgment has 
rarity, has been made to the Boston collection by Dr. hitherto been made. 
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B. 1. Medical Colleges. 


The Carmichael School of Anatomy, Medicine, and Surgery, Dublin. 
See the last but one, No. 2397. 


E. Medical Events. 

Recovery of George III. 

Besides Nos. 1150-72, 1576, and 1671, there is 

2399. Obverse. Within beaded circle, bust, with queue, to right. Surrounding 
this, within similar circle and upon punctated ground, inscription: MAY HE LIVE FOR 
EVER | G"'R 

Reverse. Blank. 

Silver. Rounded rectangular. 16x18. 24x29mm. Edge of obverse bordered 
by laurel leaves. In the Boston collection. 


The regular sequence is now resumed. 

XI. SWEDEN. A. Personal (continued). 

Murray, J. A. See under Germany. 

Alfred Bernhard Nobel (1833-1896), of Stockholm. 

2400. Obdverse. Bust, to left. In front: ALFR* | NoBEL Behind: nat: | MDCCC 

XXxlII | oB* | Mpccc | xcv1I_ At left, upon edge: E* LINDBERG 1902 

Reverse. Within circle, Hygieia to left, laureated and seated, draws water with cup 
from rock and supports a fainting female. In front, a book and branch of laurel; be- 
hind,. serpent and patera ; below, a tablet. At right: E. LINDBERG Inscription: INVEN- 
TAS ‘ VITAM * JUVAT—EXCOLUISSE * PER* ARTES, with but slight break above head. 
Exergue : REG * UNIVERSITAS—MED * | CHIR * CAROL ° 

Gold. 42. 68mm. For Physiology or Medicine. Decided by the Royal Carolin 
Med.-Chir. University of Stockholm. Zhe Studio, XXVIII, p. 145, fig.; Num. Circular, 
June, 1906, p. 9145, fig. ; Vance Thompson, The Nobel Prizes, Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
Sept., 1906, p. 469, fig. Engravings are in the Boston collection. 

2401. Odverse. As in preceding. 

Reverse. A laureated semi-nude female, with parchment roll, unveiling another 
with cornucopia upon right arm; both upon clouds, with tablet below. At sides, incused: 
NATURA—SCIENTIA At right: ERIK | LINDBERG Inscription as in preceding, but with 
greater break. Exergue: REG * ACAD ‘— SCIENT * SUEC. 

Gold. 42. 68mm. For Physics or Chemistry. Decided by the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Science. The Studio, XXVIII, p. 145, fig.; Num. Circular, June, 1906, 
p. 9145, fig.; Thompson, /oc. cit, pp. 473 and 476, figs. Engravings are in the Boston 
collection. 

Carl Magnus Nystrom (1724-1792), of Stockholm. Benefactor of the Maternity 


Hospital. 
See under Hospitals. In the Boston collection. 


Dr. Johan Lorens Odhelius (1737-1816), of Stockholm. 

2402. Obdverse. Three heads of the Dr. and his two wives, in beaded circles, upon 
crossed torches. Inscription: OOFVERVINNELIG, SAESOM DOEDEN, AER KARLEKEN, 

Reverse. MINNE | AF KART AECTENSKAP | 2 AR 4M. 17 D. MED | ELIS. MAR. BIVRMAN 
| F. 1740. }} G. 1763 4} 1766. 4°. | OCH 25 AR MED | BRITA CHR—WAHLIN | F. 1750 45 
G. 1773. 4S. Exergue: J. L. ODHELIVS 1798. 

Silver. 21. 33mm. Edges milled. Silfverstolpe, p. 835, No. 65; Rudolphi, p. 
118, No. 490; Kluyskens, II, p. 259; Duisburg, p. 210, DLVIII; Hildebrand, p. 283. 
In the Government and Boston collections. 
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Dr. Anders Frederik Regnell ( 
2403. Obverse. Head. 
Reverse. Inscription. 

Silver. 20. 31mm. 1888. By Leah Ahlborn. Helbing Cat. 25 Feb., 1901, 

No. 2445. 

Dr. Anders Adolph Retzius (1796-1860), of Stockholm. 
2404. Obverse. Head, to right. Upontruncation, L. a. Inscription: a. A. RET- 

ZIUS PROF. ET INSP. RK. INST. MED, CHIR. CAROL. HOLM. Exergue: Nn. 1796. 0. 1860. 
Reverse. Upon a table two skulls, callipers, and a sheet. Legend: Nec sINIT 

ESSE MVTA. Exergue: SOCIO ANATOM. | ET ETHNOGR. CELEBERR. | R. ACAD. SCIENT, 

SVEC. | MDCCCLXVII 
Silver, bronze. 20. 30mm. Kluyskens Cat., p. 110, No. 54; Duisburg, Suppl. 

II, p. 25, No. DLXXIV. In the Government and Boston collections. 


Dr. Anders Johan Retzius (1742—1821), of Lund. 

2405. Obverse. Head, to right. Beneath: mM: F~ Inscription: a-j- RETzIUS 
HIST ‘ NAT‘ ET OEC* PROF‘ LUND* EQU* AUR‘ | N* D* 3 OCT’ 1742 D:D‘ 6 oct: 1821 

Reverse. Flora, facing, with head to left ; a flower (Retzia capensis) in left hand 
and right resting upon the Swedish shield. Behind, a plough. Inscription: SCRUTATOR 
OPUM SOLERS VINDEXQUE MEARUM Exergue: R* AC* SC* SUEC | SOC’ SUO MERITISS ° | 
1842 

Silver, bronze. 20. 30mm. Duisburg, DLXI>; Hildebrand, p. 297. In the Bos- 
ton collection. 

Ribbing. See under Smallpox, Inoculation. 


Dr. Mathias Riben (1675-1723), of Stockholm. 

2406. Obverse. Bust, to right. Uponshoulder: 1712 a xk Inscription, incused: 
MATTHIAS * RIBEN ‘— ARCHIATER * SVEC. 

Reverse. + | MATTHIAS * RIBEN* | HOLMIENSIS. | REGIVS* AC‘ ILLVSTRIS* | APUD* 


), of 


SVEONES * ARCHIATER* | AD * CERAM * MOLLEM = | MANV * FORMATAM KARLSTENII * | 
AB ‘ HARTWIGIO * FVSVS* | IN * HOC * DVRO * ORICHALCO* | PERPETIM * MANET: | AMICA- 
CVRA*N* KEDERI* HOLM’ | — | S‘D‘G* | « (incused.) 

Bronze. 41. 66mm. Ziervogel, Dissertatio (etc.) in historia Suiogothica usu, p. 18 
No. 15; Moehsen, I, p. 233, fig.; Kluyskens, II, p. 374; Duisburg, p. 196, DXXVI; 
Hildebrand, p. 417. 


2407. Obverse. Bust; no inscription. 
Reverse. Blank. 
Lead. 41. 66mm. Berch, p. 371; Rudolphi, p. 134, note. 


Dr. Casten Roennow (1700-1787), of Stockholm. Physician of King Stanislaus 
Lescynski of Poland. . 

2408. Obdverse. Bust, to right. Beneath: J. G. wWIkMAN. Inscription: c. ROEN- 
NOW REG. POL. CONS. INTIM. ET ARCHIAT. EQ. AUR. 

Reverse. Hygieia, laureated and with cornucopia, feeds serpent entwined about an 
altar. Legend: IN POSTEROS USQUE. Exergue: PIAE MEM. SOCII MUNIF. R. ACAD. SC. 
HOLM. 

Silver, bronze. 30. 46mm. Rudolphi, p. 136, No. 566; Kluyskens, II, p. 382; 
Duisburg, p. 205, DX XXVIII ; Hildebrand, p. 220. In the Government collection. 


Dr. Eberhard Rosenblad (1714-1796), of Lund. 

2409. Obverse. Bust, to right. Upon shoulder; Fr. Inscription: EBERHARDUS 
ROSENBLAD MEDICUS. 

Reverse. INSPECTORI | OPTIMO | ANN‘ JAM XXV | CVRAM NAT“ AGENTI | STVDIOSA 
JVVENTVS | GOTHOBVRGICA LVND* | MDCCLXXxvlI- Exergue, the staff of Aesculapius 
and laurel branch, crossing each other. 
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Silver, bronze. 26. 40mm. Edges beaded. Lengwich, No. 501; Sacklén, p. 644; 
Rudolphi, p. 136, No. 568; Kluyskens, II, p. 385; Duisburg, p. 208, DL; Hildebrand, 
p. 240. In the Boston collection. 

Dr. Nils Rosén af Rosenstein (1706-1773), of Upsala. 

2410. Obverse. Bust, to right, with decoration. Beneath: G.Lt. Legend: sAgcui 
DECUS INDELEBILE NOSTRI. 

Reverse. NIC. ROSEN | DE ROSENSTEIN EQ’ A‘ | ARCHIATER REG * SVEC* | ET ACAD * 
SC ‘ MEMBRUM | ARTIS SAL * DISCIPULIS | DESIDERATUS OBIIT | A * CH * MDCCLXXIII | AET* 
LXVII 

Silver, bronze. 22. 35mm. Edges milled. Sacklén, p. 520; Rudolphi, p. 137, 
No. 569; Kluyskens, II, p. 386, No. 1; Duisburg, p. 200, DX XXIII, 1 ; Hildebrand, 
p. 179, No. 1. In the Government and Boston collections. 


2411. Odverse. Bust, to right, with decoration. Beneath: c. £. Inscription: 
NICOLAUS ROSEN A ROSENSTEIN ARCHIATER EQ‘ O° DE ST° P. 

Reverse. Aesculapius, erect, with staff. Legend: PHOEBO ANTE-ALIOS DILECTUS 
Exergue ; ARTIS MEDICAE | CLARUS ANTISTES | OB‘ 1773 ° 

Silver, bronze. 19. 31mm. Edges milled. Sacklén, p. 520; Rudolphi, p. 137, 
No. 570; Kluyskens, II, p. 387, No. 2; /dzd., Cat., p. 109, No. 37; Duisburg, p. 200, 
DXXXIII, 2; /ézd., Cat., p. §9, No. 678; Hildebrand, p. 179, No. 2. In the Govern- 
ment and Boston collections. 

Dr. Olaf Rudbeck (1630-1702), of Upsala. 

2412. Odverse. Bust. Under arm: c(avalier.) Inscription: OLF. RUDBECK (SYM- 
BOLE) INVARIABILE. 

Reverse. + HAEC INCLYTI SUEONUM POLYHISTORIS IMAGO AD EBUR MANU CAVAL- 
LERI] FORMATUM EX ORICHALCO FUSA EST PIA CURA NICOL. KEDERI HOLM. ANTIQUITATUM 
RIMATORIS. S. D. G. 

Bronze, gilt. Cast. 64. 1oomm. Ziervogel, p.17, No. 12; Rudolphi, p. 139, No. 
581; Kluyskens, II, p. 404, No. 1; Duisburg, p. 195, DX XIV, 1; Hildebrand, p. 419, 
No. 1. 


2413. Odverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. 4 ILLVSTRIS SVEONVM POLYHISTOR OL. RVDBECK PATER SECVNDVM 
CERAM KARLSTEENIANA MANV FIGVRATAM EX AERE FVSVS PIA CVRA N. KEDERI HOLMIENS. 
ANTIQVARII, S. D. G. 

Bronze, 64.  1oomm. Ziervogel, p. 18, No. 14; Rudolphi, p. 139, No. 582; 
Kluyskens, II, p. 404, No. 2; Duisburg, p. 196, DX XIV, 2; Hildebrand, p. 420, No. 3. 


2414. Obverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. + OLAVS RVDBECK PATER PROFESSOR VPSAL. ANTIQVITAT. ANATOM. BOTAN. 
AC MUSICES PERITISS. AD EXEMPLVM EBVRNEVM MANV CAVALLERII SCVLPTVM AB HART- 
WIGIO FVSVS IN HOC FVLVO VIVIT AERE CVRA OFFICIOSA N, KEDERI.—S. D. G. * 

Brass. Hildebrand, p. 419, No. 2. 


2415. Obverse as reverse of No. 2412. 
Reverse as that of No. 2413. 
Brass. Jdid., p. 420, No. 24. 


2416. Odverse. Bust, to right. Beneath: I. wikman. Inscription: OLAVsS RUD- 
BECK PATER PROF. UPSAL. 

Reverse. The constellation Ursa Major ; beneath, the vicinity of Upsala. Legend: 
TOT FVLGENT LUMINA IN UNO. Exergue: VIVO DECR. HONORES REDDITI A° MDCCLIII AB 
EXITU LI. 

Silver, bronze. 22. 35mm. Lengwich, p. 95; Moehsen, Bildnisse, II, p. 115; 
Berch, p. 356, No. 121; Sacklén, p. 466; Rudolphi, p. 139, No. 583; Kluyskens, II, p. 
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404, No. 3; Duisburg, p. 196, DXXIV, 3; /dzd., Cat., p. 58, No. 669 ; Hildebrand, p. 71, 
No. 1, fig. 

2417. Odverse. Bust, to right. Beneath: p. H. L. Inscription: OL. RUDBECK 
MED. D. ET PROF. UPSAL. 

Reverse. An angel, with mirror in right hand, flying to left; above, the radiant 
sun; beneath, a section of the globe, upon which: ATLAND (Atlantis.) Legend: 1n- 
QUIRENDO VASTUS FINGENDO GIGANTEUS Exergue: EX NOBILI PHYSIOLOGO | ARCHAE- 
OLOGUS AUDAX | OB. MDCCII. 

Silver, bronze. 24. 30mm. Kluyskens, II, p. 405, No. 4; /ézd., Cat., p. 109, No. 
25; Duisburg, Suppl. I], p. 17, No. DXXIV, 4; Hildebrand, p. 71, No. 2. In the 


Government and Boston collections. 


Dr. Christian Constantin Rumpf (1633-1706), of Stockholm. 

2418. Odverse. Bust, to right. Beneath, in script: Karlsteen Inscription: c:c- 
RVMPF ‘ M‘ D* FE‘ BELG* ABL* ORDI AP*S°S‘R: 

Reverse. A hand from clouds holding ring with diamond over a fire. Legend, upon 
a folded band: CONSTANTIA‘ VINCIT | IN‘ ADVERSIS Exergue: 1677 

Silver, bronze, tin, lead. Cast. 24. 30mm. Moehsen, I, p. 353, fig.; Van Loon, 
III, p. 216, fig.; Rudolphi, p. 140, No. 585; Kluyskens, II, p. 409, No. 1; Duisburg, p. 
179, CCCCLXXXII, 1; Durand, p. 175, No.1. In the Government, Boston, and Bret- 
tauer collections. 


2419. Obverse. Bust, to right. Beneath, in monogram, a k Inscription: c- 
CONS : RVMPF —M:D: @T. 48 A? 1681 , 

Reverse. Within tied laurel branches: QvID | 2TERNIS | MINOREM | CONSILIIs | 
ANIMVM | FATIGAS? | HORAT. 

Silver. 16. 26mm. Moehsen, I, p. 361, fig.; Rudolphi, p. 140, No. 586; Kluys- 
kens, II, p. 410, No. 2; /bid., Cat., p. 101, No. 37; Duisburg, p. 179, CCCCLXXXII, 
2; Durand, p. 175, No. 2. In the Brettauer collection. 


Carl Wilhelm Scheele (1742-1786), of Stralsund. Pharmacist. 

2420. Obdverse. Nude bust, to right. Beneath: 1.G. WIkKMAN Inscription: carR- 
OLVS WILH, SCHEELE CHEMICVS. 

Reverse. A spherical vessel, radiant. At sides, chemical apparatus. Legend: 
INGENIO STAT SINE MORTE DECUS. Exergue: SOCIO PRAEMATURA | MORTE EREPTO | R. 
AC. SC. ST. 

Silver. 22. 35mm. Edges milled. Liidecke, Algemeines Schwedisches Gel- 
schrsamkeits-Archiv, VII, p. 229; Rudolphi, p. 44, No. 599; Kluyskens, II, p. 429, No. 
\ ; /bid., Cat., p. 108, No. 17; Duisburg, p. 206, DXLIII, 1; /dd., Cat., p. 61, No. 698 ; 
Hildebrand, p. 216, No. 1. In the Government and Boston collections. 


2421. Obverse. Nude bust, to right. Upon shoulder: £ Inscription: cARoLvs 
WILH * SCHEELE CHEMICVS. 

Reverse. Mercury, with caduceus, lifting the veil from Isis. Legend: natura — 
SACRA ORGIA MOVIT* Exergue: NATUS 1742: | DENAT. 1786. 

Silver. 18. 30mm. Edges milled. Kluyskens, II, p. 429; Duisburg, p. 206, 
DXLIII, 2; Hildebrand, p. 217, No. 2, fig. In the Boston collection. 


2422. Qbverse The statue of S. seated, to left, by Borjeson. Below: mpcccxcir 
Inscription: CAROLO GVIL. SCHEELE PHARM. CHEM. GRATI CVLTORES ORDO PHARM. SVEC. 

Reverse. His pharmacy at Koping. Beneath: mpccLxxv | mpccLxxxvi_Inscrip- 
tion; DOMESTICI . PARIETES . IPSVM . NON . FAMAM . CONTINVERVNT (rosette.) 

Aluminum. Struck by the Pharmaceutical Society of Sweden. Pharm. Journal, 
Jan. 14, 1893, fig. Communicated to me by Mr. Lewis Ough, of Leicester, England. 


2423. There is also a large medallion at the Nouvelle Ecole Supérieure de Phar- 
macie at Paris. Dupuy, Joc. cit, p. 25. 
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Dr. Herman Schiitzer [Schiitzerkran] (1713-1802), of Stockholm. 
2424. Obdverse. Bust, to right. Beneath: p. F. Inscription: HERM * SCHUETZER 


ARCH * REG * SOC * CHIR * DIR ° 
Reverse. Aesculapius in the form of a serpent, with leaves in its mouth, coming in 


a galley to Rome from the temple at Epidaurus. Legend: VENITQVE SALVTIFER VRBI. 
(Ovid, Metam. XV, 744.) Exergue: CHIRURG* STUDIOS~ | PATRONVS. 

Silver. Struck in 1760. Moehsen, I, p. 409, fig.; Berch, p. 360, No. 147; Ru- 
dolphi, p. 145, No. 605; Kluyskens, II, p. 433; Duisburg, p. 208, DLII; Hildebrand, 
p. 250. In the Government collection. 

2425. Obverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. Blank. 

Lead. 22. 35mm. In the Weber collection. 

Carl Fredrik von schulzenheim (1745-1808), of 

Hildebrand, p. 264. See Berzelius. 

Dr. David Schulz von Schulzenheim (1732-1823), of Stockholm. Introduced vac- 


cination into Sweden. 
2426. Obverse. Head, to right. Beneath: M. FRVMERIE. Inscription: DAV* A 


SCHVLZENHEIM PRAES * R* COLL * SAN ‘ COM* ORD * VAS. 
Reverse. Minerva at altar of Aesculapius; an owl between. Legend: AcCUMINE 
ET —VIGILANTIA Exergue: CLARO PER LIV ANN‘ SOC* | ACAD’ R* SC’ SV* | 1814. 
Silver, bronze, iron. 18. 30mm. Edges milled. Sacklén, p. 177; Rudolphi, p. 
146, No. 607; Kluyskens, II, p. 346; /dzd., Cat., p. 109, No. 40; Duisburg, p. 211, 
DLXIIL; /éid., Cat., p. 62, No. 713; Hildebrand, p. 299. In the Government, Boston, 
and University of Pennsylvania collections. 


{To be continued.) 


A TELEPHONE MEDAL. 


One of the first medals having allusion to the telephone of which we have seen a 
description is that recently struck on the occasion of the inauguration of telephonic 
communication between Paris and Rome, which took place on the first of July in the 
present year. The obverse has a naked bust in profile, to left, of the King of Italy, 
with the legend virroRIO EMANUELE III RE D'ITALIA On the reverse is a female figure 
moving swiftly to the right through clouds above a portion of a globe; the upper por- 
tion of her body is nude, and the drapery of her garments, flying behind her, suggests 
the rapidity of her motion; her hands, uplifted, touch the electric wires above her head, 
which are darting lightning flashes upon the clouds. Legend, on a raised border, 
separated from the field by a circle of pearls: INAUGURAZIONE DEL TELEFONO FRA 
ROMA E PARIGI and below, completing the circe, # 12 LUGLIO 1906 ® Size 57mm. The 
dies were engraved by Comm. Giovanni Giani, of Rome, and the piece ranks amongst 
the best of his numerous productions. Only a few examples were struck, some in 
silver and others in bronze, and impressions were presented by the Italian Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs to the King of Italy, the President of the French Republic, the 
ministers and other functionaries connected with the installation of the service in the 
two countries, and none were offered to collectors. It will doubtless rank at once among 


those of the highest rarity. 
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MASONIC MEDALS. 


(Continued from Vol. XLI, p. 26.] 


MCCLXXV. Obverse, An oblong plaque, having on the field a sunken 
elliptical tablet within which is a portrait bust, clothed in citizen’s dress, the 
face slightly turned to the left and having a full beard; in the lower left cor- 
ner below the tablet are the square and compasses, the points of the latter 
turned upward and entwined with a ribbon, and at the right of the working 
tools are branches of palm and laurel, the former of which extends upward on 
the right of the elipse. At the top, separated by a horizontal line from the 
field and having architectural ornaments (triglyphs) at each end, is the name 
of the poet, EMIL RITTERSHAUS; on the lower left of the field and just above 
the angle of the square are the dates, in two lines, 1834 | -1897 Reverse, An 
irradiated five-pointed star, with flames between the points, below which in 
nine lines is the inscription, GEH’ NICHT IN FORMEDIENST ZU GRUND, | IN REDE- 
KRAM BEI TRANK UND ESSEN! | JETZT IST DES GROSSEN KAMPFES STUND, | WO SICH 
DER GEISTER KRAFTE MESSEN. | TRAG’ IN DAS VOLK DER WAHRHEIT LICHT, | VERBIRG’S 
NICHT SCHEU IN ENGER KAMMER, | UND WAGST DU’S NICHT, UND KANNST DU’S 
NICHT— | SO WIRF BEISEITE SCHURZ UND HAMMER! | BARMEN (at the left) FE. R. 
(at the right.) These lines from a poem of Rittershaus may be rendered 
somewhat freely, Do not seek for its basis in the mere ritual of the Order, in 
the babbling speeches, the eating and drinking at its festivals! now is the 
time for strenuous work, in which the strong man may test his powers. Carry 
among the common people the light of truth; hide it not timidly in a narrow 
chamber; and if you dare not or cannot do this, cast away your apron and 
gavel. Size, height, 32; width, 25 nearly. A few examples only were struck; 
aside from a limited number for those interested in the testimonial, fifteen in 
silver and twenty-one in bronze for collectors." 


























W. T. R. M. 





{To be continued.]} 











STAR POINTS ON UNITED STATES COINS. 





A correspondent sends us the following cutting from a recent issue of the Washington 
Post, which discusses a matter of detail on the coins struck by our National Mint. Some 
editorial comments will be found on a subsegent page : — 





Numismatists will probably be interested in an explanation, made by Acting Direc- 
tor of the Mint R. E. Preston, of the reason the stars on the coins of the United States 
have six points, while those on the flag have but five. 

The question was raised by Elizabeth S. Dickinson of Lexington, Mass., in a letter 
to Captain Ross of the Revenue Cutter service, who referred it to Mr. Preston. In his 
explanation the Acting Director said: 















1 In the Lawrence collection. Rittershaus, whose Germany, was for years prominent in the Order, and 
Masonic poems and other writings are well known in Honorary Master of Lessing Lodge in Barmen. 
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In English heraldry six or more points denote a star. The earliest examples of 
Colonial coins all have the six-pointed star, which is correct according to English 
heraldry. It is presumed that when the time came to adopt designs for the coins of 
the United States, English heraldry was consulted, and the Colonial coins were followed 
in matters of detail like the star. The flag of the United States, as most are aware, is 
made up very largely from the coat-of-arms of Washington. Where both the stripes and 
stars are found, the stars have but five points. 

Washington was a member of the committee for designing the flag, and probably 
had these stars in mind when the design was under construction, and no doubt his opin- 
ion would control the other members of the committee. 

On the five-franc piece of the French Republic stars with six points will be found. 
There are other examples besides the flag and the coins where the stars differ in the 
number of points. The stars on the Great Seal and the seal of the President of the 
United States are five-pointed, while on the seal of the House of Representatives they 
are six-pointed. 

The thirteen stars on the obverse of the present half and quarter-dollar are six- 
pointed, while on the reverse they are five-pointed. In explanation of this difference I 
would state that the reverse of the present half and quarter-dollar is a copy of the Great 
Seal, except that the clouds are omitted. It is evident that heraldry has not taken a 
very strong hold in these matters in the United States; therefore it is not in the power 
of anyone to say without a doubt why the difference in the stars on the flag and the 
coins. 

So far as we know, with the exception of the reverse of the present half and quar- 
ter-dollar, the stars on our coins are copied from the Colonial coins, which were, no 
doubt, made after the manner of English heraldry, while the flag was made up after the 
design of Washington’s coat-of-arms, containing three five-pointed stars. 


OBITUARY. 


DR. SOLONE AMBROSOLI. 


THe Rivista Italiana di Numismatica announces the death of Dr. Solone Ambrosoli, 
Keeper of the Royal Numismatic Cabinet of Brera, which occurred in September last. This 
eminent numismatist was born in Como, October 8, 1851. He had given much attention to 
historical and archaeological researches with special reference to coins of Italian mintage, and 
as early as 1878, while a student of law, had acquired a fine collection, which he described in 
a brochure entitled ‘ Zeeche italiana rappresentate nella raccolta numismatica di Solone Ambro- 
soli,’ and in numerous volumes, essays, and magazine articles, he gave to the students of the 
science the results of his careful and minute study, bringing to light many pieces previously 
unknown to collectors, and rectifying errors into which some of his predecessors had fallen. 
In July, 1887, he was appointed Keeper of the Brera cabinet, and generously presented the 
Civic Museum with his fine collection. In 1891 he was honored by being made President 
of the Historical Society of Como, corresponding member of the Royal Institute of Lombardy, 
and was also a member of various learned societies in Italian cities. In 1881 he founded at 
Como the Gazzetta Numismatica, which he edited until 1887; in the following year, with the 
brothers Gnecchi, of Milan, he began the publication of Réivista Jtaliana di Numismatica, now 
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one of the leading publications of the science on the continent of Europe, continuing in its 
direction for a few years, and after retiring from its active management he continued his ad- 
mirable contributions to its pages until the very close of his life; a bibliography of his works 
on numismatic sub’ects, given in that magazine, contains about one hundred and twenty-five 
titles. His lamented death in the vigor of manhood leaves a vacancy in the ranks of the emi- 
nent aumismatists of the day which will be difficult to fill. 

Signor Ambrosoli’s name is familiar to many American collectors from his excellent work 
on the “ Manuali Hoepli,” the last volume of which—“ Adlante Numismatico /taliano” —has 
reached us since the above was written. 










M. 









EDITORIAL. 


STAR POINTS ON UNITED STATES COINS. 






THE very interesting letter of Mr. Preston on a previous page brings up a matter that 
seems to have received but little attention. Just what the pieces are which he would include 
among “ Colonial coins ” is somewhat uncertain, but if the inquiry be carried back to the earli- 
est issues we may remark that on the Pine-tree money of Massachusetts, dated 1652, and the 
Maryland or Baltimore coins of 1659, there are no stars. There are none on the pieces brought 
to New Jersey about 1681 by Mark Newbie; these, however, having probably been struck in 
Dublin about 1640, may properly be excluded as having no bearing on the subject. We find 
none on the Virginia Shilling of 1774, nor on the Rosa Americanas with the bust of George I, 
struck in England, 1717-1724, nor on the later issue of his successor, dated 1733; one of the 
Rosas has a rosette of five points, but they are rounded, and it can hardly be considered as in- 
tended for a star. The brass and pewter experimental pieces with the legend Continental Cur- 
rency, 1776, are destitute of stars, but they begin to appear on the Nova Constellatios (1783), 
the Confederatios (1785), and the Fugios (1787), on all of which the stars have six points. 
There are none on the Washington pieces of 1783 and 1792; a single star of six points is placed 
on the Half Disme of 1792, and after that date our coins have six-pointed stars except when 
the stars are placed about the eagle’s head, as mentioned. 

Turning now to what may be regarded as private issues previous to 1800, we find a star of 
five points on the Chalmers or Annapolis sixpence of 1783. The rude threepence pieces of John 
Higley, made in 1737, have a single star of five points at the end of the legend; the Massachu- 
setts Cents have a single star of five points, but this merely follows the mullet in the arms of 
the State. Some of the Connecticut Cents have six-pointed stars, and others have rosettes of 
five points which closely resemble stars. When stars appear on the State coinage of New Jer- 
sey and New York they have six points, and the same is true of the Vermont coins. The 
“Gen. Washington ” copper has two six-pointed stars, but on the Washington Cent known as 
the Liverpool Halfpenny the stars about the eagle’s head have five points, following those on 
the United States Seal, but they are fewer in number; while the double-headed Washington 
Cent has one of eight points below the bust on both sides. Stars with five and six points ap- 
pear on the Hard Times tokens, but these have no bearing on the question. With these 
examples of various modes of engraving the stars on the pieces in circulation before the estab- 
lishment of the United States Mint, it is perhaps questionable whether we are to attribute 
their six-pointed form on our present coinage to Colonial or Continental originals. 

In the foregoing comments we have used the word s/ar in its popular meaning. By En- 
glish heralds the ‘‘ stars” in the chief of the Washington arms would be called mu//ets, and if 
we remember rightly, the law establishing the United States Seal prescribes that thirteen mul- 
lets shall be placed about the eagle’s head thereon. English works on heraldry define a mullet 
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‘‘as a star, generally of five but sometimes of six or more points (if more than five the number 
is specified) always formed by right lines.”* Unless otherwise specified therefore, the mullets 
on the Seal would have but five points. The same authority further says that a star, as dis- 
tinguished from a mullet, has “wavy rays or points, which are six, eight, or sometimes even 
more in number,” and this device is technically called an “estoile.”* It will be observed that 
according to the authority cited, with which others agree, though contrary to the popular belief, 
the difference between “mullets” and “stars’’ does not necessarily depend on the number 
of points, — whether five or six or more. It may be well to add that a mullet is sometimes 
“ pierced,” in which case it is so described, and that form has been said to allude to the spur- 
rowell, worn by knights. 

Mr. Preston thinks that those familiar with the laws of English heraldry may have been 
consulted, in determining the designs for our national coinage, which is not improbable, for we 
know Franklin received suggestions from some of his friends in England — Sir William Jones, 
for instance, —- while some of the Revolutionary medals were i> preparation. But it may well 
be claimed that French rather than English influence predominated in the early days of the 
Mint, and the quarter century preceding. Du Simitiere (see Journal of the Continental Con- 
gress, for Nov. 29, 1776, p. 485), Du Vivier, the Engraver-general of the French Mint, Gat- 
teaux, appointed medal engraver by Louis XVI, Dupre, and other eminent French artists, 
designed many well known American medals issued by Continental or Congressional authority 
at that period. As evidencing the correctness of this view we note that the stars surrounding 
the field (which appear we believe for the first time on the Half Dollar of 1795) encircle a 
head of Liberty which follows closely Dupre’s beautiful device on the famous “ Libertas Ameri- 
cana’? medal, struck in France under Franklin’s direction in 1783, and the very similar head on 
the piece known as the “ Convention Medal,” struck in Lyons, France, in 1793. 

It is curious to find that on the obverse of the Dutch Medal known as the “ Libera Soror,”’ 
dated 1782, (which as the reverse is signed by Holtzhey, was probably engraved by that artist 
and struck in Amsterdam) the shield born by the Indian Queen who typifies America has thir- 
teen mullets or stars of five points, and so again on the “ Favstissimo Foedere junctae ” (struck 
later in the same year and cut by the same artist), the stars have five points. ‘The reason why 
the mullet of five points became a star of six points when it appeared on our national coinage, 
remains to be discovered; its lines were never “wavy” like the Continental estoiles, and per- 
haps we must content ourselves with the conjecture of Mr. Preston until some better theory is 
advanced, though whether English heraldry had anything to do with it may be questionable. 
Indeed it seems quite as probable that its form was due merely to the taste of the designer, 
without special direction. Forty or fifty years ago, as some of our older readers may 1emember, 
when the number of stars in our flag was much less than now, it was sometimes the custom to 
place the stars in the union of the flag in a cluster which took the form of a large five-pointed 
star. 

Before dismissing the subject it may be of interest to mention that there is also a slight 
difference between the drawing of the wings of the eagle on the coins, as it has appeared in 
recent years, and that on the Seal. On the Seal the eagle is depicted more in accordance with 
its heraldic form, — that is, with the wings more nearly perpendicular on the Seal than on the 
coins, or as the heralds say, “ displayed.’ On our gold coins the wings approach a little more 
closely the position of those on the Seal, and on both the gold and silver coins the stars above 
them follow the style of those on the Seal; but the conventional device of the bird of freedom 
on our coinage, and especially on the Dollars, has wandered far from the ornate heraldic treat- 
ment of the eagle on German and Russian coins, aside from the fact that on those of both 
Empires he has a double head. 

2 Lbid., p. 120. 


1 Boutell, English Heraldry, p. 142. [Italics are ours.] 














